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Jeffersonian Democracy in New England. By WILLIAM A. 
Robinson. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1916. — vi, 179 pp. 

Thomas Jefferson attached immense importance to the progress of 
his democratic propaganda in New England. He watched every de- 
velopment with jealous interest, and his correspondence during the 
decade between the triumph of the Hamiltonian system of finance in 
Congress and his own elevation to the presidency is filled with opti- 
mistic predictions of the " change of sentiment to the eastward." 
When president he chose three of his six intimate advisers from New 
England. During the struggle over the embargo he " felt the ground 
shaken under his feet by the power of the New England town meet- 
ing." He exulted over the " restoration " of the little state of 
Rhode Island when it was captured by the Republicans, as over a 
lost sheep returned to the fold. 

In fact, he admired the political institutions of New England with 
their devolution of authority on the towns, and quite frankly made 
them his model in the days of the Continental Congress and in his 
work for the reformation of the law code of Virginia. But his ad- 
miration turned to sorrow and chagrin when New England fell under 
the spell of Hamilton's genius and became the stronghold of Fed- 
eralism. A narrow clique of aristocratic families dominated its poli- 
tics in the " unrepublican ascendency " which made them " regard 
any opposition as actual rebellion against the reigning powers." 
Federalist governors were elected year after year by a mere fraction 
of the legal voters ; Chittenden serving seventeen years in Vermont, 
Fenner and Gilman fourteen years in Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire, respectively, Strong and Trumbull eleven years in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. The Federalists of New England boasted 
freedom from the electioneering disorders of Pennsylvania and the 
South. The clergy, always influential in New England, threw all 
their weight on the Federalist side, branding the Republicans as a 
godless rabble who were poisoned by the atheistic teachings of the 
French Jacobins, while the wealthy merchants and lawyers of New 
England, absorbing two-fifths of the nation's disbursements on the 
public debt, were the backbone of the support of the Hamiltonian 
system. This perverted New England was for Jefferson a land to be 
redeemed. It must be restored to the democracy of Samuel Adams 
and James Otis, reborn to the spirit of 1776. 

It is strange, in view of the place which this work occupied in the 
mind of Jefferson, that no systematic study of the progress of Repub- 
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licanism in New England had been made before the appearance of 
Professor Robinson's essay; for the material in Henry Adams and 
McMaster is only incidental and fragmentary. Professor Robinson 
has exploited a vast amount of material in the archives of antiquarian 
and historical societies in New England, together with more than a 
score of files of newspapers and periodicals, besides diaries, letters 
and papers of leading New England politicians on both sides. He 
discusses in a preliminary chapter the conditions, social and political, 
in New England, against which the Republican propaganda had to 
make head, then treats the fortunes of Republicanism in each of the 
eastern states during the period from Jefferson's accession to the vice- 
presidency in 1797 to the close of the second war with England in 
1815. From feeble beginnings in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, the Republican party multiplied rapidly during the first term 
of Jefferson's presidency, capturing the electoral vote of every New 
England state except Connecticut for Jefferson in 1804. The Em- 
bargo and N on -Intercourse Acts of Jefferson's second term brought 
a reaction to Federalism, but a Federalism narrow, intransigent, 
desperate, which ended in the treasonable Hartford Convention and 
the complete discrediting of the once triumphant party. 

Professor Robinson develops his subject with a great wealth of 
lively illustrative material, his quotations from the bewildering mass 
of papers which he has consulted being particularly well chosen. His 
narrative also emphasizes a number of important points which have 
had scant treatment in the general histories of the period; for ex- 
ample, the political status of the District of Maine and its influence 
on Massachusetts proper (pages 42-46, 94), the discussion of the 
caucus in New England (page 56 et seq.), and especially the inter- 
action of Republican politics and religious dissent (pages 128-150). 
The work would have gained somewhat in orderliness had the author 
not interrupted his story of the growth of Republicanism through the 
three epochs outlined, by a chapter on "Party Methods." Chapter v, 
on the " Federalist Reaction of 1807-1815," should have followed 
directly chapter iii on the " Growth of Republicanism from 1800 to 
1807 ; and chapters iv and vi, on the "Methods and Principles of 
Party Division," should have come after the historical narrative. 
There is also a tendency to an unpleasant schematization in the treat- 
ment of each state in each period in its respective development' in 
local and national affairs ; and statistics at points burden the memory 
too sorely. But the value of the subject-matter always atones for 
these shortcomings in form. 
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There is little to criticize unfavorably in the scholarship of the 
essay. We doubt whether the author is justified in speaking of the 
" satisfactory operation " of the Jay Treaty in Adams' administra- 
tion (page IS), while the awards had not yet been made for damages 
to American shipping, and the Republicans were insisting that Great 
Britain showed no sign of respecting our sailors' rights. The twice- 
repeated assertion that internal dissensions " weakened " the Federal- 
ist party in 1800 (pages 23, 32) can hardly be substantiated in view 
of the figures which Professor Beard has furnished in his Economic 
Foundations of Jeffersonian Democracy to prove that it was no defec- 
tion from the Federalist vote but a great new Republican vote that 
elected Jefferson. It was rather the Peace of Luneville in 1801 than 
the Peace of Amiens in 1802 that " ended for a short time hostilities 
in Europe" (page 78). And it was the measures of Jefferson's 
second administration, not of his first, that were " hostile to the New 
England interests" (page 152). It would have been a welcome 
addition to the book if the author had reproduced Libby's map on 
the Geographical Distribution of the Vote on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, to which he refers on page 170, for comparison with his in- 
structive maps on the distribution of party votes in New England 
in the years 1797, 1802 and 1807. 

Professor Robinson has given us a valuable contribution to the 
history of the Jeffersonian period, not the least merit of which is the 
demonstration of the influence of Jeffersonian democracy in New 
England on the creation of a national sentiment of union. 

D. S. Muzzey. 

Criminality and Economic Conditions. By William Adrian 
Bonger. Translated from the French by Henry P. Horton, with 
an editorial preface by Edward Lindsey, and an Introduction by 
Frank H. Norcross. Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 191 6. 
— xxx, 706 pp. 

This is another of the excellent volumes in the Modern Criminal 
Science Series being translated and issued under the auspices of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. Like most of 
the others it represents a distinctive point of view and throws light on 
many aspects of criminology other than that indicated by the title. 
Justice Norcross calls it " the nearest approach to an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the question of the agencies productive of crime which has thus 
far been published in this country." The book is in fact a veritable 



